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Mr. Frank Benton, the new 
Secretary of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has been elected 
an active member of the ‘* Entomological 
Society of Washington.” Dr. C. V. Riley 
is the President of the Society. The 
bee-keepers of the United States have in 
Mr. Benton an earnest and faithful rep- 
resentative at our National capital. 





Have Patience, friends, as the 
contribution which you may have sent 
for publication some two months ago 
has not been overlooked, but has simply 
been waiting its turn. We have a great 
deal of interesting matter on hand, that 
we have not had time to even read, much 
less to prepare and publish, so if your 
particular communication has not yet 
appeared in the BEE JOURNAL, please 
don’t get uneasy or worry about it, for 
there are others who are waiting also. 
We are trying to do the very best we 
can to accommodate all, and would ask 
you to exercise a little patience in the 
matter. 


oo 


‘* Bees and Honey ’’—see page 357. 





To Indiana Bee-Keepers.— 
Mr. Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis 
Ind., at the request of Hon. B. F. 
Havens, of the same place, writes the 
following letter, which should be read 
by every bee-keeper the State 
Indiana : 


in of 


Indiana bee-keepers, who are to make 
an exhibit at the World’s Fair, must 
make application soon, or space cannot 
be reserved for them. Space can be re- 
served, and there is nothing compulsory 
about utilizing it. Thus far only a few 
have responded. Bees have wintered 
fairly well, and the honey season prom- 
ises to be good. It is to our interest to 
have a good showing, and all expense of 
collecting, transporting, and arranging 
exhibits will be paid from the State ap- 
propriation. Make application to Hon. 
B. F. Havens, Executive Commissioner, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In making application, state what you 
have to exhibit. Beeswax, comb and 
extracted honey is wanted for the show- 


cases, and bee-appliances are under 
another classification, but will be dis- 
played near the honey exhibit. Do not 


delay. WALTER S. PoUDER. 


Let all who desire to assist in making 
the Indiana apiarian exhibit a fine one, 
address Mr. Havens at once in regard to 
the matter. The time indeed very 
short, and prompt action is necessary. 


is 





Dr. Dzierzon, now in his 83rd 
year, received quite an ovation at the 
September, 1892, meeting of 250 Ger- 
man, Austrian and 


Hungarian bee- 


keepers, at Budapest, in Hungary. He is 
the ‘‘ grand old man ” over there. 
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Anti - Adulteration Letters 
have come in by the scores during the 
past few weeks, from the awakened 
honey-producers all over the land. The 
proposed Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, which 
was adopted almost unanimously, shows 
that bee-keepers are not afraid to put 
themselves on record against the crimi- 
nal practice of adulterating honey or 
other food products. 


When our good friend, Chas. F. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, sent his vote to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Union, he accom- 
pained it by the following letter, with 
the request that we publish it: 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 24, 18938. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposed 
amendment, heartily in favor of the 
suppression of adulteration, and I am 
heartily infavor of exposing and pros- 
ecuting the culprits. 


But I verily believe that the best 
chemist in America, if possessed of a 
fair and unbiased mind, would have 
been unable to find a jar or a package of 
any size or shapeof adulterated honey 
within the limits of the city of Cincin- 
nati for the last ten years, except it be 
some so-called ‘white clover” honey, 
put upin round bottles, and sent here 
from some parties in F'hiladelphia. It 
was recognized as spurious at sight, 
found no sale, and consequently was of 
no importance. Adulterated honey, put 
up in eastern cities and sent to Cincin- 
nati, has been a thing of the past for 
many years. 

We don’t adulterate, and we never did 
adulterate, Prof. Wiley to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And I don’t believe 
that with all the ‘‘soft-soap” at the 
command of those who have tried to use 
it in the matter, they will prejudice 
against me any one of those friends who 
have a close acquaintance with me. 
Many friends have advised me to have 
our honey analyzed by our best chemist 
here, and have him advertise the result, 
which I always felt to be below my 
honor. I admit that such ‘“ blarney” 
would take the masses, but—if I was 
adulterating, would I send adulterated 
honey to a chemist for analyzation ? 


It has happened more than a hundred 
times that I said, or wrote, to a custo- 
mer who was doubting the purity of our 
honey, to have it analyzed, and that I 
would pay the expenses, and pay him 





$100 besides, if he found it to be adul- 
terated. This always brought the mat- 
ter to a satisfactory end. Any respon- 
sible chemist always has been, and is 
now, welcome to a sample of honey for 
analyzation from any package in our 
possession. Cuas. F. Murs. 


We think that no one who knows Mr. 
Muth has the least idea that he ever was 
guilty of adulterating honey—he cares 
more for his honor and good reputation 
than to stoop to such a practice for the 
sake of gaining a few extra pieces of 
‘* filthy lucre.” No, no! A dollar ob- 
tained by thus doing should burn the 
hand of the receiver until he ceases 
his nefarious work. Let us try to secure 
good laws upon this subject, and then 
help toenforce them. Simply passing 
condemnatory resolutions, and writing 
and talking against adulteration, will 
not stop it. A good anti-adulteration 
law, well enforced, will be the kind of 
**prohibition that prohibits,” in this 
case. 





The March Number of the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper shows much im- 
provement both in its appearance and 
general contents. To look at it, one 
would scarcely think it had so recently 
been ‘‘tried as by fire.” Bro. Quigley 
has shown courage and determination 
in meeting and surmounting difficulties, 
and should have all the success that 
such qualities of character always de- 
serve. The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
has none but the kindliest feelings for 
the Progressive, as well as all other bee- 
papers that are earnestly striving to 
further the bestinterests of bee-keepers. 


LATER.—We now learn that the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper’s list of names has 
been sold to the Leahy Mfg. Co,, of 
Higginsville, Mo., who will publish it at 
that place. We wish them success in 
their new venture. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JouRNAL for $1.40. 
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MISS EMMA WILSON. 


As we have so far this year catered to 
the fancies of the women for pictures 
and life-stories of men, we this week 
vary the proceedings, and are much 
pleased to be able to present to our 














EMMA WILSON. 


gentlemen (as well as lady) readers, one 
whom we know they al! have longed to 
see. 

We have not the delightful pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with Miss 
Wilson, though we felt assured we 
should like her ever so much, after hav- 
ing read the good things that Dr. Miller 
tells of her in the succeeding short 








sketch of her life ; and the Doctor ought 
to know what he is talking about, as 
Miss W.’s home has been for ten years 
at his house. Knowing that our very 
much ‘‘ better half” is not afflicted with 
a jealous disposition, we may as well 
confess right here that we have a great 
admiration for the ‘‘queens of the 
home,” and only wish that their num- 
bers might be multiplied several thou- 
sand times among the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL. 

Begging the pardon of the readers for 
keeping them so long from the real 
biographical sketch by these preliminary 
remarks, we now have the honor of in- 
troducing to you, in Dr. Miller’s own 
happy style, and also by portrait—Miss 
Emma Wilson, of Marengo, Ills. : 


A neat, trim figure; of medium stat- 
ure; not an ounce of superfluous flesh ; 
a sunny disposition, and a face that 
shows it; an indomitable energy that 
will paish through anything undertaken; 
a capacity for endurance and accom- 
plishment that seems impossible in one 
of so slender frame—that’s Emma Wil- 
son. Her middle name is Margaret, but 
she seldom usesit. Just why, I don’t 
know, unless it be that she thinks it too 
good a name for everyday wear; for it 
is her mother’s name, and if there is 
any strongly developed trait in her 
character—and there are several—it is 
love, respect, and constantly thoughtful 
care for her mother. For the past ten 
years her home has been at our house, 
and in all that time she has never failed 
to go home Saturday afternoon or even- 
ing to spend the night with her mother 
(unless some grave reason prevented), 
coming back to church in the morning. 


Her mother still lives on the old farm 
where Emma was born—you can see it 
from the window of Emma’s room, three 
miles, away—her father having died a 
few years ago. Her parents came from 
Scotland, and although she has none of 
the Scotch brogue, she has fully devel- 
oped the usual Scotch determination of 
character, sometimes displaying itself 
as downright stubbornness. 

As a bee-keeper, she is practical and 
thorough. Thoroughly thorough. If 
there is some partof the work that I 
think it possible I may not compass, 
and Emma says she will see thatit is 
done, I dismiss all anxiety about it. She 
is rapid in all her work; invariably 
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beats me at overhauling colonies, and 
then I comfort myself by saying she 
kills more bees than I—a thing not so 
easily proven. 

If she were keeping bees all alone, I 
think she would be a well-read bee- 
keeper. As itis, Iam sorry to say, she 
does not do the reading she ought. In- 
deed, I am too much her book, and it is 
often comical, sometimes bordering on 
the vexatious, to have her array me 
against myself. I suggest a certain line 
of action, and she promptly informs me 
I am wrong, falling back on my pre- 
viously expressed opinion or practice. 
Perhaps I may convince her that I have 
learned better, or that the conditions 
are different, but sometimes she is not 
satisfied with my reasons, holds on to 
the old opinion, and—I may as well con- 
fess it—has her own way. But she is so 
deeply interested in the success of the 
work that I cannot deeply grieve over 
her perverseness. 


It would be hard to find two sisters 
more unselfishly devoted to each other 
than Mrs. Miller and Emma, for it just 
occurs to me I have not mentioned that 
they are sisters. Certain things in the 
matter of cookery Mrs. Miller thinks 
not well done unless done by Emma. 
The care of the house-plants is left to 
her, and I’m afraid the credit that I 
sometimes get for having nice roses in 
winter, hardly belongs to me; indeed, I 
am sure itis entirely hers, so far as the 
work is concerned. But we are all very 
fond of flowers. 


In church and Christian Endeavor 
work, Emma is a factor, and a very 
active one. Sheis deeply interested in 
Sunday-school work, and a strong bond 
of affection exists between her and her 
class of girls some fifteen or sixteen 
years old. 

Her life has always been in the coun- 
try, and her tastes are all very pro- 
nounced in that direction. 

C. C. MILLER. 


Immediately after we had published 
the excellent biographical sketch of Dr. 
Miller (see page 105), we received the 
following letter from Mrs. W. H. Laws, 
of Lavaca, Ark. : 


FRIEND YorRK :—The picture and bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. C. C. Miller, on 
page 105, we thoroughly enjoyed. Of 
course we have seen his picture, and 
read other biographical sketches before, 
but never have we gotten such an in- 
sight into his life and character as was 
here portrayed by his genial helper, Miss 





Emma Wilson. With his wonderful 
talent for writing and giving instruction 
in our pursuit, his exemplary life, and 
his love for the beautiful, do we not all 
love him ? 

As husband and I made our way to 
the North American convention at 
Washington, it was one of our first de- 
sires to meet Dr. Miller, and hear him 
both in speech and song; but, alas! we 
were disappointed. 

Now, when I started out, I wanted 
just to say, since Miss Wilson has so 
kindly ‘‘written up” our friend, the 
Doctor, we think it next in order to give 
us the picture of Miss Wilson, * written 
up” by the Doctor. All in favor, hold 
up hands. 

We desire to say that we think the 
biographical] feature of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is a great improvement. 

Mrs. W. H. Laws. 


Well, Sister Laws, it seems that 
‘all’ were ‘“‘in favor” of your motion, 
and to show how decisive the vote was, 
we need only to refer you to the previous 
page. Are you pleased with it all? Of 
course you are, and so will be the thou- 
sands who are this week permitted to 
see and read our department ‘ Bio- 
graphical.” 

By the way, it is an’ entire surprise to 
Miss Wilson. Upon receipt of your 
letter, Mrs. L., we immediately wrote to 
Dr. Miller, saying that if he would send 
Miss W.’s photograph and a sketch of 
her life, we would surprise her, for at 
least once in her lifetime. 

The Doctor had an exceedingly diffi- 
cult time to keep it all secret, as it was 
necessary to have Miss Wilson sit for 
the photograph in order to carry out the 
scheme. How well he succeeded is 
already shown. 

That we all might fully injoy it, we 
wish that all could see the expression on 
Miss W.’s fair face, when she first opens 
to the page showing the picture of her- 
self. Perhaps she will write us at least 
one of her ‘‘surprising ” thoughts, after 
she has fully recovered. 





Old Combs, if you have any to 
melt up, should be broken up fine while 
it is cold enough for them to be brittle. 
—Gleanings. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 
8 Be ABAD AB A BAB ABe 4. A -D GB 


Our School in Bee-Keeping. 


SIXTH LESSON—THE FEEDING OF BEES. 


Now I will tell you how to feed during 
poor years or any other time when you 
have to feed. 

If you have much feeding to do, you 
had better put on the upper stories and 
feed with the bread-pan feeder, or any 
vessel that will hold about a quart. Fill 
the vessel with syrup made of sugar, 
and cut a cloth just to fill the inside of 
the vessel, leaving a strip of the cloth 
long enough to come out over the top of 
the vessel, and down to the frames. 
Now turn up the quilt at one corner, 
and let the strip extend from the food 
down to the bees, and let the cloth lay 
right on the syrup. Pour a little food 
all along on the strip to get the bees 
started, and all you will have to do will 
be to go around each evening and fill up 
the vessel. 

The feeding should be done at night- 
fall, soas not to excite robbing, and in 
this way you can feed all you wish with- 
out drowning the beesor having robbing 
started. But should you wish to feed 

* only a little, you may fill a comb and 
hang it in the hive, about sunset or a 
little later, and for stimulating it is a 
good way. 

If you do not lookout, you will get 
robbing started, and then you are apt to 
lose as much as you have gained by 
feeding, as the colonies that need the 
least food will get the most, and you will 
suffer a loss in bees, besides. We can- 
not be too careful about robbers, for 
they are the worst sort of a plague when 
started. 

HOW TO PREPARE THE FOOD. 

To make the sugar syrup, I place a 
vessel on the stove, holding as much as 
I wish to make at a time, and put about 
three parts sugar in and one part water, 
and let it strike a boil; then set it off, 





and pour in about one part honey, if you 
have it, if not, use a piece of pure cream- 
of-tartar as large as a marble, or say a 
table-spoonful to a gallon of syrup, 
and it will seldom turn back to sugar. 
Then feed as above stated. 

I do not like syrup made cold, that is, 
water poured on sugar, as it seems not 
to give me nor the bees the satisfaction 
that the boiled syrup does, but in 
heating the syrup we must not scorch 
it, as it might result in harm to the bees. 

I use for spring feeding the cheapest 
grade of open-kettle brown sugar, or 
what is just as good, the settlings of 
syrup barrels that has candied in the 
grocery stores, that is, Ribbon-cane 
syrup. I have bought this at not over 
two cents per pound, and it served my 
purposes for spring feeding just as well 
as any. 


Pleased to Read ‘‘Sunny Southland.” 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—You cannot imagine 
how pleased I am to read your part of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, especially 
your instructions to beginners. I feel 
like giving you a warm shake of the 
hand, and say, May the blessing of the 
Good Father attend you and yours. 

Horatio N. SCRATCH. 

Kingsville, Ont. 


>- ——. + 


Queenless Colony— Feeding in Winter. 


I made the discovery Sunday that I 
have a queenless colony in my yard. 
They have no brood from which to rear 
a queen. What would you advise? I 
have queens in the yard laying. Would 
you advise me to change one over, or 
give them brood? Or would you advise 
me to order a queen? I have lost one 
colony with diarrhea, and one starved 
out by robbers before I thought of such 
going on. It was done during the pretty 
days immediately following the long and 
severe cold weather. We are now in 
the midst of the coldest weather of the 
winter. 

I notice some one inquiring through 
the BEE JOURNAL whether he could 
feed his bees in the winter; the answer 
by some one was that it was not practi- 
cable. I have been feeding mine all 
winter. I have a feeder invented (not 
patented) by G. H. Bymun, of this State, 
that is a success for feeding bees in win- 
ter. It consists of a circular piece of 
tin 6 inches in diameter, with a rim 
crimped to it like a bucket lid, around 
which fits a band. Slip off this band, 
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and stretch some thin bed-ticking across 
the rim, and press on the band like put- 
ting a cloth in an old-fashioned strainer. 
Through the tin, which is now the top, 
there is a hole made, to whichis soldered 
a half-inch tin pipe 6 inches long; this 
reaches through a hole bored in the 
cover of the hive, when the feeder sets 
on two \-inch sticks laid on the top- 
bars of the brood-frames. The super is 
left on, and a hole cut in the cloth over 
the brood-frames, for the pipe to pass 
through. The syrup is poured through 
this pipe, and oozes through the bed- 
ticking bottom, and it being right over 
the bees, they can and do eat it even 
when it is too cold for them to get out 
to the ends of the hive. If they are fed 
more than they need to eat, they take it 
up and store it in the cells. 
D. L. NELSON. 
Fair Dealing, Ky., March 4, 1898. 


Friend Nelson, I would at once give 
the queenless bees, eggs and brood, and 
let them rear a queen; it would be 
cheaper, in my opinion, then if they 
failed to rear one, or if she failed to lay, 
you could buy a queen. The brood you 
give would keep the strength of the col- 
ony up, any way, should they not get a 
queen all right. I feed my bees any 
time when they need it. 


Introducing Queens. 





Mrs. Atcuiey:—In the last three 
lines of ** How to Introduce Queens,” on 
page 237, you speak of taking out the 
old queen and introducing the new one 
at the same operation. Will the bees 
not ball and kill the new queen? or do 
you mean to cage her in the hive? Can 
I introduce a queen to a colony that has 
swarmed out ? S. M. CARLZEN. 

Montclair, Colo. 


Friend Carlzen, I meant to cage the 
new queen, and let the bees release her 
on the ‘‘candy plan.” You can intro- 
duce a queen to any colony in the same 
manner, provided there are enough bees 
to take care of the queen. 





From One of the Scholars. 


The snow is going away yesterday and 
to-day. Four colonies have ‘*‘ gone up” 
so far. My bees have not had a general 
flight since Dec. 3rd. They are packed 
in outer cases in wheat chaff and maple 
leaves. Iam one of your scholars. 

JACOB MooRE. 

Ionia, Mich., March 8, 1898. 








GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


ee ee 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 





Keeping Bees on the House-Top. 


In your opinion, can bees be success- 
fully kept on top of a house (store or 
residence) in a large city? How about 
cold winters and hot summers ? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANSWER.—Bees have been so°kept 
with success. Mr. C. F. Muth kept an 
apiary successfully for a number of 
years on the roof of his house in Cincin- 
nati. The only protection he wanted 
was to have the top well covered. 





Working for Increase. 


We have had very cold weather here 
for the last 344 months, and it has been 
hard on the bees. Last fall I had three 
good colonies of bees, and now I have 
one. The two were frozen ina hard 
block, but the remaining one isin good 
condition. 

To how many canI increase one col- 
ony tothe best advantage, in one sea- 
son, so as to have them in good condition 
for next winter? I do not care for 
honey—it is bees that I want. My 
locality is ordinarily a good one for bees. 
The golden-rod, smartweed and white 
clover are plentiful. 

Henry LEVELING. , 

East St. Louis, ls. 


ANSWER.—The number you can in- 
crease to depends upon your skill and 
upon, the season. If the season should be 
very poor, itis possible that you might 
not be able to increase any, at least 
without feeding. Again, you might in- 
crease to @ dozen, and have them all so 
weak and in such poor condition that 
you would have none left the following 
spring. Without a good deal of experi- 
ence, you hardly onght to try to do more 
than to make two new ones for each old 
one, that is, trebling your number. 

But if you want to increase al] you 
can with safety, a good plan is not to 
divide up the one colony into a number 
(which you might do with safety if you 
knew exactly what the season would 
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be), but first make one new colony; 
then as soon as that is in good condition, 
make another out of the two; then a 
little later make another out of the same 
two, or out of the three, andso on, never 
reducing any one of them so much as to 
endanger them if the harvest should 
close any day. 





Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


1. Which is the best time of year to 
ship btes, if shipped as late as Novem- 
ber, or as early as March ? 

2. Should they have ventilation at the 
top and at both ends of the hive ? 

3. Will it do to ship in unwired 
frames as far as from Illinois to New 
Mexico or Colorado by freight? And 
how should they be prepared ? 

Carpenter, Ills. Epw. E. Smiru. 


ANSWER.—1. Probably in March, un- 
less so warm that they can have a good 
flight after shipping in November. 

2. They are not likely to be hurt by 
too much ventilation ; but whether they 
need ventilation at more than one place, 
depends upon how much ventilation they 
have at that one place. So early as 
March a much less amount is needed 
than later in the season, 12 to 20 
square inches being perhaps sufficient. 

8. Unwired frames are all! right if the 
combs are not too new, unless in excep- 
tional cases where they are not attached 
to the bottom-bar, or to the greater part 
of the end-bars. Particulars as to prep- 
aration for shipment depend somewhat 
on the kind of hive; the main thing in 
all cases being to have the frames fast- 
ened in some way so they will remain 
firmly in place, plenty of ventilation so 
given that it is not likely to be closed up 
in the car, and sponges of water to pro- 
vide against thirst. 








** Condensed View of Current 
Bee-Writing” is the heading of a new 
department begun in the February Re- 
view, conducted by Mr. E. E. Hasty. If 
confined to apicultural ideas and things, 
this new addition to the contents of the 
Review will prove very interesting as 
well as profitable to all its readers. We 
believe, with Bro. Hutchinson’s usual 
carefulness in selecting matter for pub- 
lication, nothing wil) appear that may 
not be distinguished from mere ‘ hasty 
pudding.” Of course we expect to come 
in fora share of kindly criticism, and 
hope to be able to have something in 
each number of the BEE JOURNAL worthy 
the ‘‘ view ” of a ‘‘ condenser.” 














Planting to Increase the Range 
of Bee-Pasturage. 





Query 863.—What would you advise a bee- 
keeper to plant for honey, in order to profit- 
ably increase his range of bee-pasturage ?— 
Bee-Lover. 


Out-apiaries.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


Alfalfa or buckwheat. — Witt M. 
BARNUM. 


White clover, Alsike clover, and sweet 
clover.—JAs. A. STONE. 


It does not pay to plant for honey 
alone.—DADANT & Son. 


If you own the land, plant Alsike 
clover.—H. D. Curtrine. 


Clover and buckwheat, in my locality 
(Neb).—Mars. J. N. HEATER. 


In this section (Llls.), linden trees and 
Alsike clover.—J. M. HaAmMBAUGH. 


Basswood trees, if he is young; buck- 
wheat, if he is old.—S. I. FrREEBorRN. 


Plant nothing especially for honey, 
unless it be in waste places.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 


I would not advise the planting of 
anything for the honey alone.—A. B. 
MASON. 


For honey alone, I should say sweet 
clever ; for honey and hay, Alsike clover. 
—C. H. DIBBERN. 


Nothing, unless for other purposes 
than honey he is inclined to raise Alsike 
clover.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


Buckwheat, Alsike clover, white 
clover, and raspberries for this climate. 
(N. Y.)—P. H. Exiwoop. 


It will not pay to plantanything solely 
for honey. Alsike clover is good for 


honey, pasturage, and hay.—M. Mann. 


I know of nothing that I would advise, 
except to sow sweet clover and plants of 
similar habits in waste places.—JAmeEs 
A. GREEN. 
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Plant such honey-floraas will best suit 
your climate. But it won’t pay to culti- 
vate plants exclusively for the honey.— 
J. P. B. Brown. 


Alsike in some localities; also buck- 
wheat. Melilotin waste places, or on 
cultivated ground, if you teach your 
stock to eat it.—C. C. MILLER. 


In this latitude (Wis.) Alsike clover 
and buckwheat. I don’t know where 
you live. What would be best in one 
place, would not for some other location. 
—E. FRANCE. 


That depends so much upon locality, 
and various other things, that without 
knowing something of the possibilities 
of your range, and the ownership of it, 
I would not advise.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Nothing. If his pasturage is not good, 
it were well to move to a better field. 
Planting for honey alone is not consid- 
ered a financial sucéess by the most of 
those who have tried it.—G. M. Doorit- 
TLE. 


Yes, if useful plants, like Alsike 
clover, possibly rape and buckwheat, 
and especially of basswoods along all 
the streets. Urge basswoods on the 
roadsides instead of maples and elms.— 
A. J. Cook. 


I don’t think it pays to plant anything 
specifically for honey. Bees extract 
their stores almost wholly from natural 
flowers. Civilization and agricultural 
cultivation diminish the natural sources 
on which bees forage, and from which 
honey is extracted.—J. E. Ponp. 


Some years ago I scattered 10 cents 
worth of sweet clover seed along the 
railway here, and now it is scattered for 
miles, and promises to be of some worth 
to the bees. If I were todo any plant- 
ing, it would be to set out all the young 
basswood trees I could get.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


You must be somewhat your own 
judge about this. If none of the wild 
honey-plants that furnish your best 
yields will not thrive under cultivation, 
I would select some of the tame varieties 
that are best suited to your soil and 
climate. It would bea difficult matter 
to tell exactly what to plant, unless more 
was known of your location.—Mrs. JEn- 
NIE ATCHLEY. 


I cannot give advice of any value on 
this point, because I have precious little 
faith in planting for bee-forage. You 
can beautify your grounds by planting 
trees that bloom and furnish nectar, but 
after all, Nature must ‘‘ bloom as a 





rose ” for our bees, or the whole thing 
will disappoint. The ‘‘ patches” of 
blooming plants that I have scattered 
by seeding the waste places, have never 
shown any perceptible results.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 








Convention Notices. 


UTAH.—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 10, 11, 1893. 
All interested are cordially invited, 

View, Utah. R. T. Rhees, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Susquehanna Co. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 12th 
semi-annual meeting at the Tarbell House in 
Montrose, Pa., on _— May 4,1893. All 
are invited. . M. Seeley. Sec. 

Harford, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the 
iy my! County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will held at Belmont, N. Y.,on May 4th. 
1893, in the Hotel Belmont. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend and make it what it 
should be—an interestin, mente 

H. C. FARNwUM, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 


COLORADO,—The adjourned meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Charles Block, corner 15th 
and Curtis Streets, Denver, Colo., on April 18, 
1893. Business important to all honey-pro- 
ducers will come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. KN1IGuat, Sec. 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual convention 
at Ottawa, Kansas, on = 6 and 7, 1893. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend 
this convention, and make it one of the most 
interesting ever known. There will be a 

ood programme. Bring something to ex- 

ibit. L. WAYMAN, Sec. 

Chanute, Kans. 


TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 15th annual convention 
in Greenville, one mile north of the Court 
House, at the apiary of Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April the 5th 
and 6th, 1898. One of the biggest bee-meet- 
ings ever held in the South is anticipated. 
Everybody is invited. No hotel bills to pay. 
Come one, come all, and let us havea lovely 
meeting, and an enjoyable time. All bee- 
keepers invited to bring wee something to 
exhibit. A. H. Jongs, Sec. 

Golden, Texas. 





All Illinoisans should feel specia! 
interest in ‘‘ Society Leaders of Lllinois,” 
published in ** Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine” for April, which includes superb 
portraits and authentic biographical 
sketches of the best known and most 
accomplished and beautiful women 
throughout the State. The collection 
can be got for only 20 cents, together 
with many other fine attractions with 
which the ‘‘ Easter Number” of *‘ Dem- 
orest” is crowded. Published by W. 
Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th St., 
New York. 
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Report of the Eastern Iowa 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention was called to order at 1 p.m., 
with President H. S. Bowman in the 
chair. Twelve members were present. 
After the preliminary business, the 
convention spent some time in discus- 
sions. 

COMB HONEY FOR MARKET. 


Preparation of comb honey for the 
market, and the production of the same, 
was first taken up. 

T. O. Hines fastens a strip of comb 
foundation along both the top and bot- 
tom of the sections, causing the bees to 
fill out a very plump and nice section for 
the market. It also ships well. 

D. Benton—I think that we should use 
full sheets of thin foundation; this 
would prevent the building of drone- 
comb, and help very much in securing 
very nice, straight combs for the market. 

E. J. Petch—I shall use full sheets 
next season.. 

H. S. Bowman—Don’t allow the bees 
to propolize the wood-work of the sec- 
tions, and what little may be glued on, 
scrape off, and you will have neat sec- 
tions of honey for the market—all other 
things being done right. 


FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION. 


Shall we use full sheets of comb foun- 
dation in the sections or in the brood- 
nest ? 

Mr. Hines—Foundation is no good ex- 
cept for guides 4% inch along the top- 
bars of the brood-frames, and 4 inch 
fastened along the top and bottom of 
the sections. 

Mr. Bowman—Why not simply rub 
beeswax along the lower edge of the 
brood-fraines ? 

Mr. Hines—Where foundation in full 
sheets is used, the bees secrete the wax 
anyhow, and it does no good. The same 
holds good with fall combs, and the more 





I use them the more I am convinced of 
the fact. 

Mr. Benton—I notice that when I hive 
bees on full combs, they won’t leave me. 

A Member—I have been taught from 
experience, that the bees fill out the 
combs faster where full sheets are used ! 
in fact, too much honey is often stored 
below, and the queen is restricted in 
laying-room. 

Mr. Petch—The bees will move the 
honey up into the sections if full sheets 
are used there also. 

F, M. Merritt—I notice that where 
only starters are used below, the queen 
uses the first cells made by the new 
swarm. 


SECOND DAY—MornINnG SEssion. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the President. 


BUILDING UP COLONIES IN SPRING. 


The best way to build up colonies in 
the spring to prepare for a honey crop, 
was discussed. 

Mr. Merritt—In the first place, I leave 
my bees out all winter snugly packed in 
chaff. In spring, a super is placed on 
top to retain the heat for brood-rearing. 

W.M. Kimble—I don’t think it pays to 
fuss much with weak colonies. Take 
good care of the strong ones. 


D. D. Hammond—I think it is not best 
to draw from the strong to build up the 
weak, but on the other hand do all that 
you can to make the weak colonies 
strong. 

Mr. Kimble—I used to advise the 
spreading of the brood, but if the 
weather proves unfavorable, the brood 
may be chilled. 

Mr. Benton—My neighbor spread his 
brood last spring, and his bees far out- 
stripped mine in strength, and gathered 
more honey. 

Mr. Hammond—I am inclined to think, 
on account of the severe changes in the 
weather, that an amateur should go 
slow in this direction. About all we can 
do is to keep them warm, with plenty of 
stores. 


BEGINNERS AND THE MARKET. 


How can beginners be best educated 
not to ruin the honey market? 

Mr. Hines—Buy their honey. 

Byron Crevlin—Beginners, as a rule, 
do not produce honey that will sell on 
the city market. 

Mr. Bowman—Get them to come out 
to conventions; educate them by wiser 
heads and bee-periodicals. 

Mr. Merritt—They won’t take jour- 
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nals. You can’t do anything with them. 
They don’t produce much honey, anyhow. 


Mr. Kimble—I have offered just as 

much as they could get at the store, and 
spot cash at that, and they wouldn’t sell 
to me, and it is often poor in shape. 
« Mr. Hammond—Amateur bee-keepers 
don’t do it all. When the amateur does 
ship his honey to city markets, he 
doesn’t often compete with the more ex- 
perienced. 

Next was the following essay by D. D. 
Hammond, of Malone, on 


UNION OF BEE-KEEPERS. 


I take pleasure in responding to a call 
made by our earnest Secretary, to write 
upon the subject of union of bee-keepers. 


Trusting that all may have already 
learned the good lesson taught them 
through the nature of bees, I need not 
further urge the union of hands, the 
union of hearts, and the union of deeds, 
in the spirit of a true bee-keepers’ fra- 
ternity ; placed at the head of all ani- 
mate creation, the Giver of all good 
things has expected we will honor and 
glorify the land with true and noble 
deeds. 

Then where is union needed worse, 
and where is sympathy less, than in our 
ranks? For in a large majority of 
cases our noblest deeds are considered a 
fraud and a deception; we are sus- 
picioned in every transaction connected 
with bee-keeping. In my first dealing 
in bees I practiced selling for less than 
the value of my articles; the results 
were I[ received about this class of com- 
pliments, and I guess I am not alone in 
the same; it was, ‘‘ Beware of a tamed 
wolf; a baptized Jew—bee-keepers as a 
class!” O when shall we hail the long- 
looked-for day when the *“‘lamb” of the 
innocent bee-keeper and the “lion” of 
uncultured enemies of the many true 
heroes who have spent many weary, 
toiling hours, searching deep in the 
genius of not only the most genial to 
man, but the most wonderful of all in- 
sect nature—when shall they lie down 
in peace and harmony on the banks of a 
second Jordan, when the short-comings 
of the few of ourranks, and the trueand 
noble deeds of the many may be placed 
in rank and file with other legitimate 
business, and all non-union of fellow- 
men pass away like the dew before the 
uprising sun of life and light ? 


Dare I say I think that I am intruding 
upon the principles or belief in any way 
of the honest bee-keepers, when I say 
yes, a thousand times yes, in favor of 
the union of bee-men? ‘The trusts of 


’ 





all other pursuits are constantly forming 
in all parts of the known world, for the 
protection of dishonest work and deal- 
ings. Then, why fail, brothers, in unit- 
ing to protect an honestindustry ? The 
time is coming when we should use our 
united effort in protecting ourselves 
against unprincipled opposition of adul- 
teration against us. Then, as bee- 
keepers, let us rise and assert our rights 
in requesting all bogus honey to be sold 
and branded as such. In one way, and 
one only, can we accomplish this, and 
that is by our united efforts. 
D. D. HAMNOND. 


After the above essay was read, there 
was a short discussion, and it was 
thought that never since bee-keeping 
became an important industry was there 
more need of united effort than now. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Do bees locate their future home be- 
fore swarming ? was asked. 


Mr. Petch—Some swarms know where 
they are going. 

Mr. Benton—My  neighbor’s bees 
swarmed and came right into my hive, 
and that without ever clustering at his 
place. 

Mr. Merritt—It is a common thing to 
see bees cleaning out hollow trees in the 
woods. 

Mr. Benton—When I have a swarm 
that insists on leaving me, they are sup- 
plied with empty combs, and that ends 
it. 

It was thought by some that where 
bees do locate their future’ home before 
swarming, their chances are very poor 
to stay at home unless the queen’s wings 
are clipped. 

The subject of wintering bees was as- 
signed to Conrad Kuebler, of Calamus, 
but on account of a sick child, he could 
not be present; however, the question 
received much discussion. 


SUGAR SYRUP OR HONEY FOR WINTERING. 


Which is the better for winter stores, 
sugar syrup or honey ? 


Mr. Hines—Natural fruits of the bee— 
anything else would be artificial. Sugar 
fed for winter stores always candies for 
me. 

Mr. Bowman—I have had the very 
best of honey to candy. 


Mr. Hines—That sort of candy isn’t 
crystallized into little, hard pellets. 
Mr. Petch—Some bees that I fed sugar 


syrup sodn died, while those having 
honey lived through. 
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Mr. Merritt—When did you feed that 
sugar syrup? 

Mr. Petch—Early in October. 

Mr. Hines—Perhaps it should be mixed 
with tartaric acid. 

A Member—Mix either with tartaric 
acid or about one-fifth pure honey. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. Hines—The time that my bees 
wintered best was when the temperature 
in the cellar was at 56° for much of the 
time. 

Mr. Petch raises the temperature after 
March ist in the cellar. 

Mr. Bowman—Moisture has much to 
doin wintering bees. If dry, 42° will 
do very well; ifdamp, a higher tem- 
perature is best. , 

Mr. Benton—It is my belief that bees 
hibernate in hollow trees. 

Mr. Hines—The years they freeze in 
that state, that is what kills them. 

The production of sugar honey’ was 
quite freely discussed, and it was unani- 
mously thought that even if it could be 
produced at a profit, it would be a club 
furnished by the bee-keepers at large to 
knock out their own brains. 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously : 


Resolwed, That we tender our thanks 
to the mayor, and to the citizens of 
Maquoketa, for the free use of their city 
hall in which to hold our convention ; 
and also for past courtesies shown 
toward us. Byron CREVLIN, 

D. D. HaAmmonpn, {com 
F. M. Merairt, 


A vote of thanks was extended to D. 
D. Hammond for exhibition of five- 
banded bees, honey and wax; to D. 
Benton, for a section-case; and to T. O. 
Hines for a non-swarming bee-hive. 

Election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows : 

President—H. S. Bowman, of Maquo- 
keta. 

Vice-Presidents—Byron Crevlin, D. D. 
Hammond and T. O. Hines. 

Secretary—Frank Coverdale, of Wel- 
ton. 

Treasurer—W. M. Kimble, of De Witt. 

The convention adjourned to meet at 
1 p.m. in Delmar, on Dec. 18, 1898. 

FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 
LL 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





Read our great offer on page 357. 





South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Con. 
vention Report. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. H. MULLIN. 





The following bee-keepers, viz.: Mr. 
and Mrs. W. O. Victor, R. A. Jansen, 
R. A. Armstrong, Jr., and H. J. Moses, 
of Wharton; and Messrs. J. H. Mullin 
and son, of Oakland and Eagle Lake, 
met on Feb. 25th at the apiary of Mr. 
W. O. Victor, in Wharton, Tex., and 
after a temporary meeting, with Mr. R. 
A. Jansen Chairman, and Mr. T. H. 
Mullin Secretary, a permanent organi- 
zation was effected, to be known as the 
‘*South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
ion ;” Mr. W. O. Victor President, and 
Mr. T. H. Mullin Secretary. 

The object of this organization is to 
further*the interest of the honey-bee, 
and discuss bee-ology to the advance- 
ment and benefit of the bee-keepers. 
The members present represented 508 
colonies of bees, spring count, and 35,- 
000 pounds of honey, and 300 pounds 
of wax as their last crop. 

The prospects for an average honey 
crop this year were discussed, and de- 
cided good. 

An amount sufficient was furnished 
the Secretary for stationery, with in- 
strfictions to invite all bee-keepers of 
this section to join us. 

Many subjects were discussed pertain- 
ing to the busy bee, and the many ways 
of working them to the best advantage. 
A bottle of ‘“‘ pure honey” (so-called), 
purchased in Houstoh, Tex., and pre- 
pared by Geo. K. McMeacham & Sons, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., was presented the 
Association by the President; it was ex- 
amined, and passed upon as being minus 
any taste or quality whatever of pure 
honey. It was decided to send a sample 
of the honey to Mr. A. I. Root for 
further investigation. 

The Secretary was instructed to send 
copies of the proceedings of this meeting 
for publication to Gleanings and the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

The association next meets on May 18 
and 19, 1898, at the apiary of Mr. W. 
O. Victor, of Wharton, Tex. All bee- 
keepers are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. T. H. Mutu, Sec. 


. _ i 
Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Colonies for Comb or Extracted 
Honey—Sting-Trowel Theory. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


On page 110, to the question how 
many colonies run for comb’ honey 
should be kept ona range which sup- 
ports 75 for extracted honey, there is a 
variety of answers, ranging from the 
same number to double the number. I 
suspect the reasoning on one hand was 
something like this; Only half as much 
comb honey can be harvested by each 
colony as extracted ; consequently there 
must be twice as many colonies to gather 
it, forgetting that a good part of the 
honey must be counted to make wax and 
to feed bees. 

On the other hand, those who say 
there is no difference, reason that if 75 
colonies clean the field, it doesn’t make 
any difference what they do with the 
honey, whether they store it all as ex- 
tracted honey, or make part of it into 
wax. 

I suspect those who took medium 
ground were more nearly right. For 
the sake of illustration, suppose a single 
colony cleans the field, working for ex- 
tracted honey, there being 40,000 bees 
in the colony, and 20,000 of the 40,- 
000 working in the field. Suppose they 
store 80 pounds when working for ex- 
tracted, and 40 when working for comb. 
If it takes 60 pounds to support the col- 
ony, then when working for comb honey, 
they must have a field that affords 100 
pounds, and when working for extracted 
honey a field that affords 140 pounds. 
So it will not do to say that the same 
number will work the same field in each 
case, unless you say that they will store 
an equal amount of extracted or comb. 
Possibly some may have believed this, in 
which case their answer was correct 
according to that belief. 


THE STING-TROWEL THEORY. 
Here’s an item clipped from the Chi- 





cago News Record of Jan. 26, 1893, 
and credited to the Baltimore News : 


‘* FUNCTION OF A BEE’s Strne.—It wil] 
be a surprise to many to learn that, 
after all, the most important function of 
the bee’s sting is not stinging. I have 
long been convinced that the bees put 
the finishing touches on their artistic 
cell-work by the dextrous use of their 
stings, and that during this final finish- 
ing stage of the process of honey-mak- 
ing, the bees inject a minute portion of 
formic acid in the honey. This is, in 
reality, the poison of their sting. The 
formic acid gives to honey its peculiar 
flavor, and also imparts to it its keeping 
qualities. The sting is really an ex- 
quisitely contrived little trowel, with 
which the bee finishes off and caps the 
cells when they are filled brimful of 
honey. While doing this the formic acid 
passes from the poison-bag, exudes drop 
by drop from the pointof. the sting, and 
the beautiful work is finished.” 


If [am not mistaken it is the same 
item that was clipped from an English 
paper not long ago and sent to the 
British Bee Journal. So it seems to have 
started on its travels across the water, 
and is now having a wide circulation on 
this side. If this were its first appear- 
ance, it would be promptly denounced 
by the bee-papers as the foolish lie of 
some penny-a-liner. And is it any more 
to be passed by in silence, because it 
emanated from one who is the president 
of an apicultural college—the only col- 
lege of the kind, is it not, on the conti- 
nent? For all who were familiar with 
the bee-literature of a few years ago will 
recognize in the item the ‘ sting-trowel 
theory ” of Rev. W. F. Clarke. The only 
addition to the original theory is that 
the poison is here credited with giving 
honey its flavor. 


So far as I know, Mr. Clarke never 
gave the slightest hint of any proof for 
his belief. He didn’t pretend to have 
any. Surely, if bees use their stings as 
trowels in wax-building, he ought at 
least to have looked and seen them at 
the work before sending out his wild 
guess. For thousands of bees are con- 
stantly engaged in the operation in the 
busy season in any apiary. 


If Mr. Clarke has the feeblest proof for 
his statement, I hereby challenge him to 
publish it; and if he has not, I ask him, 
in the interest of truth, to do all he can, 
even at this late day, to undo the harm 
done. 

Marengo, Ills. 
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Divided Colonies—Writing for 
the Press. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. H. ANDRE. 


Query 849—** Having Divided Colo- 
nies as Good as Natural Swarms ”—re- 
minds me of my experience in this line. 
The best success I ever had was in 
drumming out a swarm and removing 
the colony, putting the new swarm in 
its place. If there is much larve in the 
hive, some of it should be removed, as it 
might not be properly attended if the 
drumming is quite through. It is a 
question to meif it is best to give the 
removed larve to the new swarm. I 
sometimes think nature is destroyed in 
doing so. 

If a large swarm is drummed from a 
strong colony, they will hardly need any 
additional strength. Giving them brood 
might partially discourage the great 
energy I have always observed when 
they are left as a natural swarm (prob- 
ably others will differ from mein regard 
to their being a natural swarm. Well, 
perhaps they are not; but if not, then a 
queen they are forced to rearis nota 
natural queen). I have ‘sometimes 
thought if larval brood is removed it 
would be best to give it to another col- 
ony, and replace with sealed brood. A 
laying queen should be given them im- 
mediately, if possible. ‘This saves the 
two weeks or more of lost time it takes 
them to rear one. 

I have tried the plan of giving colo- 
nies laying queens after they had cast 
one large swarm, by destroying cells and 
queens. Such colonies were very profit- 
able, holding strength well until late in 
the season. 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Probably the cases of rheumatism 
being cured by the stings of bees, which 
are mentioned in the BEE JouRNAL, 
were caused by too much alkali in the 
system. No doubt an acid, rheumatism 
would be greatly aggravated by the 
same remedy. In fact, I think it is a 
prime cause in many cases, my own be- 
ing oneof the latter. 


FAIR PLAY IN LITERARY WORK. 


Ihave read Mr. Wm. F. Clarke’s arti- 
cle on page 827 of the Beg Journat for 
1892, and know how he felt when he 
wrote it. 

I am very sorry we cannot all think 
alike in being careful not to send mat- 
ter for publication which is likely to give 





offence to others. Oftentimes the one 
trod upon is justin the primary of his 
or her literary abilities, and with a little 
encouragement might make a first-class 
writer. Alas, a slur discourages for- 
ever. If there is any class that is more 
sensitive than those in limited financial 
circumstances who depend in part for a 
living upon their pen, I have failed to 
find them. 

I have been attacked through the local 
press, and know how it feels. When 
paraded as a contributor of a leading 
New York paper, and liable to be ap- 
pointed confidential advisor to the Post- 
master General for trying to right a 
wrong, I sent the clipping to the agri- 
cultural editor of said paper, and his 
reply was: ‘‘I have heard nothing from 
your enemies, and it will make no differ- 
ence if I do; I judge articles by their 
merit. Besure you are right, then go 
ahead.” Well, it spurred me on to right 
the wrong, and the consequence was the 
writer of my local advertisements was 
indicted for selling alcohol in the post- 
office, fined, and driven from the office. 
He also had a plurality of wives. 

My rule in writing is to strive not to 
offend any one. I do this for the reason 
that itis my principle. Also, others are 
not interested in reading the petty dif- 
ferences between two persons; and, 
most of all, I fear I might drive some 
one out of the paper of far greater worth 
than myself. 

Now, brothers, lam sorry if I have 
ever given offence ; well pleased to hear 
of your successes, and sympathize with 
you in your losses. Let us all shake and 
be friends. 

Lockwood, N. Y. 


i> + ee 


Dividing the Colonies vs. Natural 
Swarming. 





Written for the Amertcan Bee Journal 
BY J. C. BALCH. 





I want to give Mr. Wooldridge (see 
page 116) some pointers on dividing 
against natural swarming. I, too, am 
in favor of dividing where it is properly 
and not too ‘‘numerously” done. The 
way I proceed is this: 

As soon as the first colony has queen- 
cells nearly ready to cap over, I take a 
new hive to that colony, open the hive 
and hunt the queen. When I find her, 
I put the frame that she is on, with all 
adhering bees, into the new hive, then 
take out one frame with seme brood and 
some honey, and put in with the queen. 
Then fill the new hive with frames with 
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full sheets of foundation, or at least with 
starters, to insure straight combs, and 
place the new hive where the old one 
stood. Then put two frames of founda- 
tion starters in the old hive, where you 
took the queen and brood from, and 
move it toa new location. This work 
should be done in the forenoon of any 
warm day, when the bees are flying 
briskly. 

In five days, if your colonies are all 
strong and making preparation to 
swarm, divide what are left, or as many 
as you think proper, leaving the old 
queen in the new hive, on the old stand, 
and moving the colony to a new place ; 
then the next day go to the colony that 
has been queenless six days, and cut out 
all queen-cells but the one that looks the 
most advanced, and one of a later date 
(to insure a queen if the first doesn’t 
hatch). Nowinsert one of the best of 
these cells in each of the queenless colo- 
nies, by removing one of the most ad- 
vanced of their queen-cells, and putting 
the new one in its place; it will insure 
them a queen from six to twelve days 
earlier than they would rear one. I 
would use only the best cells, and de- 
stroy the inferior ones, and I would 
divide my best Italian colony first, that 
might rear a good quality of queens. 

I don’t think there will be any danger 
of after-swarms from those colonies 
where the queen-cells are inserted, as 
the new queen will hatch before much 
of the brood is hatched, and there not 
being many field bees in the hive, the 
queen will destroy the other cells. 

Bronson, Kans. 


—— + oe 


Closed-End Brood-Frames and 
Their Use. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. W. P. FAYLOR. 


This subject having been discussed in 
the various bee-publications during the 
last few years so thoroughly, it may 
seem useless to some to speak out again 
about brood-frames. It is not so mach 
the ‘‘ pros” and ‘“‘cons” of a standing 
closed-end frame that I wish to impress 
upon the mind of the reader, as the way 
to use such frames. 

The first kind of closed-end frame I 
tried was after the Bingham pattern. I 
made two hives of this kind. My great- 
est objection to frames used as Mr. 
Bingham used them, was the difficulty 
in keeping them even, lengthwise. 
Neither did I like the wire attachment 
to tighten the frames. More than this, 





whenever the frames were all taken 
apart, I hardly knew what to do with 
them. They would topple about like so 
many sticks of wood in trying to make 
one frame stand until another could be 
placed against it. I used these hives 
one season, and then they went ‘the 
way of all the earth.” 

When I saw an illustration of the 
Quinby hive, as used by the Hethering- 
tons, like many other bee-keepers seek- 
ing after something new, I ‘* waded 
into” afew of these. Of course I did 
not like the cord or string looped about 
the panels and frames, but the worst 
feature of all was found in those miser- 
able hooks attached to the frames. To 
usé a hive two tiers or more high, the 
hooks had to be left poking out at the 
top. WhatdidI do with these hives? 
Well, they disappeared somewhat like 
the morning fog. They did not go up to 
come down again, but they went down 
to ‘‘ come up no more.” 

In regard to the Hoffman frame, I 
may here say that I never took much 
stock in it, as readers of the back num- 
bers of the Bex JouRNAL very well 
know. It was invented more for moving 
purposes than anything else, and I have 
always thought, like Mr. Heddon, that 
it was boomed temporarily, like the 
auctioneer’s razor—‘‘ to sell.” Perhaps 
in this lam mistaken. Ihope I am. 

About the time the junior editor of 
Gleanings gave the Hoffman frame such 
merited praise, I received samples of 
these frames from other sources than 
Mr. Hoffman, with a request to give my 
opinion of the same through the Bre 
JOURNAL. In doing so, I received the 
most abusive letter the next week that I 
ever received in my life. That letter 
had about as much force on ‘* my jolly 
heart” as a snow-flake would have on a 
locomotive. 

When I first tried the closed-end 
frame, I did not think it could ever be 
used successfully, but the way I now use 
it, it can be used in any common hive, 
such as the dovetailed. 


HOW I USE CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


Naila strip of wood % of an inch 
wide, and bee-space deep, on the inside 
end of the hive, down even with the bot- 
tom. Tack astrip of tin against this, 
so as to project upward % of an inch 
above the wood strip. Cut a square, or 
rabbet out of all four corners of the 
brood-frame \% of an inch deep. Thus 
you see the frames will stand on the tin 
rests with a bee-space between the end 
of the frames and the end of the bive. 
The frames are to be low enough to 
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have 4 inch space above the brood- 
frames, and % of an inch should be 
allowed between the ends of the frames 
and the ends of the hive, or the frames 
should be % of an inch shorter than the 
inside length of the hive. By using two 
division-boards as ‘* followers,” a bee- 
space will be had on every side of the 
brood-chamber. This is not necessary 
unless desired for a double-walled hive 
for wintering out-of-doors. It also allows 
space for packing with pasteboard or 
paper above and around the brood- 
chamber for economizing warmth in 
building up weak colonies in the spring. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE FRAMES. 


First, the brood-frames should be 
tightened or compressed with a ‘ fol- 
lower” and wedge, or thumb-screws. If 
a ‘*follower” and wedge be used, both 
must be made tapering; that is, the 
‘‘follower” should be (say) % of an 
inch thick at the bottom, tapering to 
¥% of aninch at the top, or nearly so. 
The wedge must be made in shape like a 
rail-splitter’s wedge. I think thumb- 
screws the more preferable, doing away 
with division-boards. 

Suppose I wish to find the queen in 
hive No. 1. Igo to the hive and pick 
out one of the middle frames. Some- 
times she will be found on the first comb. 
The frames can be slid either way on the 
tin rests. In returning the frames to a 
hive, smoke the bees to one side of the 
hive; when you get a few frames in 
place, the bees will scramble back to the 
other side of the hive, leaving the side 
free from bees in which to place the last 
comb. 

A more rapid way to handle the 
frames is to turn the brood-chamber 
upside down, and the whole body of 
frames will slip out together, and can 
be separated with knife in halves, pairs 
or trios, as may be desired, and placed 
in the hive while the bees are outside, 
and the whole hive slid back on the bot- 
tom-board again. 

In using this hive for the extractor, 
the whole set of frames can be extracted 
and replaced in the hive without a bee 
in the way to replace the frames; and 
this body of frames exchanged with the 
body for the upper story of the next 
hive, -and the operation repeated 
throughout the whole apiary. 

The end projection of the top-bar to a 
hanging frame is always in the way to 
use rapidly in the extractor; with my 
frame, this objection vanishes. With 
the suspended frame the combs are 
seldom built to the bottom-bar, leaving 
a good lurking place for the queen, and 





wiring brood-frames is often resorted to 
in hot climates. 

With the closed-end frames as I used 
it, this is all unnecessary. 

Perhaps I had better here state that 
for the extractor use, the end-bars 
should be all made 134 inches wide; for 
comb honey they need not be spaced 
quite so wide. I prefer one of the long 
bars to be made triangular, as the bees 
will build the combs truer out to the 
end-bars, and foundation can be fast- 
ened more easily and better. My frameis 
17 inches long, and 9 inches deep, out- 
side measure. The bars are % of an 
inch thick. If the end-bars be made of 
poplar wood, they will not swell like 
pine; but pine will not swell so much 
after used a year or two. 

La Porte City, Iowa. 


——— << 


Some Successes and Discourage- 
ments in Bee-Keeping. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. E. BRADFORD. 








Last season was one of the hardest on 
bees that we have had in a number of 
years, so the old bee-keepers tell me that 
live in this county. I am young at the 
business, if not in years. 


I commenced in the spring of 1889 
with 20 colonies, and took off over 3,000 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, besides an increase of 20 colonies. 
Being anxious to get 100 colonies, I 
saved all the swarms, and about one- 
half were second swarms. In the spring 
of 1890, all the second swarms that I 
had wintered, emigrated—some to the 
woods, but most of them went into other 
hives that had plenty of bees and honey, 
and when the honey-flow came I had 30 
colonies left, and half of them were rob- 
bing. I used to sit and bet which hive 
would get the most honey, and they kept 
it up allsummer, for they did not have 
anything else to do, as there was no 
honey in the blossoms to amount te any- 
thing, for I only took about 200 pounds 
of comb honey and no increase, or five 
swarms, which gave me 30 colonies to 
put into the cellar. 

I decided to try a new ‘“‘ kink ” in put- 
ting my bees out in the spring, so after 
it had got nice and warmin the spring 
of 1891, I put my bees out—not in the 
daytime, but at night, and I only took 
out 10 hives and set them 16 or 20 feet 
apart. . 

The next night I put out 10 hives 
more, and that way I kept on until I had 
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them all out on the summer stands. I 
had no trouble in their coming out and 
going into other hives, but they were 
very light in honey, and before I knew 
itsome had dwindled down so that I 
doubled up until I only had 20 colonies 
left, but they were in good condition, 
and the summer of 1891 I got 1,500 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, with an increase of 20 swarms. 
Like a fool, I kept them all over the win- 
ter until the spring of 1892, and then 
after I put them out 2 colonies starved 
before I knew it, and some more of them 
were so light that I doubled up so that I 
had 30 colonies in fair condition. Then 
I went to feeding, and [ had to keep it 
up until I had fed about 200 pounds of 
honey and sugar, and it kept them rear- 
ing brood so that when the honey-flow 
came I had 30 hives full of bees, and I 
took off 1,100 pounds of comb honey 
and 650 pounds of extracted; and for 
all my success I give the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL credit. 
Hammond, Wis. 


LP 


A Beginner’s Interesting Experi. 
ence with Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WALTER SHIVER. 


Last winter (1891-92) I bought 5 
colonies of bees in box-hives. The holes 
for the bees to go in and out of were 
large enough for cats to craw! through. 
I made some hives to suit myself, as I 
have no patent on them. Then came 
the ‘‘ tug of war” for one who did not 
know anything about transferring bees. 

So I subscribed for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and also got a bee-veil about 
April 5, 1892, and on April 15th I put 
on the veil and started to transfer the 
bees. I got one of the old box-hives on 
a table, spreading a quilton it, and gave 
the bees a dose of smoke, and com- 
menced tearing the box-hives to pieces. 
Such a job you never saw, for it was 
nailed with 20-penny nails, and five or 
six center sticks for the bees to build 
their combs on. I told Mrs. Shiver to 
look out for the queen, for neither of us 
had ever seen one. 

There was about a bushel of bees in 
the hive, and Mrs. S. said: ‘‘I don’t 
see any queens, but what a lot of 
‘kings.’” We have learned since then 
that they were drones! When I was 
cutting the comb and putting in the 
frames, I said, ‘‘ Now, don’t be scared,” 
for she was completely* covered with 
bees, and so was I. She said, ‘‘ Well, 





your eyes look as large as a tea-cup.” [| 
admit that I was scared. Eight or ten 
bees got under my bee-veil, and | 
thought that Mrs. S. was right, for my 
eyes felt as large as tea-cups. 

But the most trouble that I had was 
to put a bushel of bees into a half-bushe!] 
hive. But when I put them back on the 
stand, they were glad of it, I tell you, 
and so was I. They had a jubilee over 
it, they were so glad. They were racing 
and tumbling and rolling, four and five 
together, until nearly sundown. I found 
out that it was bees that had come to 
see the transferring, and to see if they 
would like to be transferred next. Sol 
thought I would put astop to that. I took 
them to a tight room, and I had no 
trouble with them. After that I took 
the windows out, aid brushed the bees 
out of the room. 

The last spring was a very bad one 
here. No one secured any honey. 
About Aug. 15th I took out about 10 or 
15 pounds of good honey. Then I had 
to go away for two or three weeks, and 
when I came back I examined the bees 
and found every hive with surplus 
honey. I took out a frame, and was 
about to take out more, when my wife 
said, ‘‘ Whoopee, taste it!” and behold it 
was bitter. What was I todo with it. I 
had 12 hives with 8 frames in each one. 
It was not honey-dew—it was stored 
from what is called the yellow dog-fen- 
nel here, and the country abounds with 
it. The surplus chambers were full of 
it, about 6 pounds to the frame, and 
eight frames to the chamber. 

My hives are double, and the two are 
26 inches from top to bottom, and made 
out of 14-inch lumber. We winter our 
bees on the summer stands here. 

My neighbors that have had bees for 
years, say that I have got the prettiest 
and best hives they ever saw. They are 
all painted red, white and blue, and 
they are all numbered; and because my 
bees have done nothing for me last year, 
I am not discouraged. Some of the 
neighbors think I am a great bee-man, 
and get me to hive bees for them. I 
divided two of my cclonies, and thus 
made four out of them, anda neighbor 
gave me a queenless colony—the queen 
had been drowned, I suppose, by her 
owner getting honey outof the top of 
the old box-hive. 

I bought three Italian queens, and | 
did not throw them over the house nor 
against the lightning-rod, nor up in the 
trees, as Mrs. Atchley once wrote of, 
but I simply pulled the corks out of the 
cages and loosened up the honey that 
had been putin the cage for the queen, 
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and I tied: a string to the cork, then I 
put the cork, just lightly, into the hole 
itcame out of; J set it in front of the 
hive, and in five minutes there was a ball 
of bees on it as large as my two fists; 
then I raised it up carefully and put 
bees and all into the brood-chamber on 
top of the frames, and I pulled the cork 
with the string, and put the cover 
on the hive. It wasn’t two hours 
before all 8 colonies were working well, 
and in two days I took the empty cages 
out, and in 80 days I noticed the yellow 
bees on the fronts of the hive. Now I 
have 2 colonies of very nice Italians. 
The other one was not a pure queen—I 
think she was mixed. She is very good, 
though, and had lots of bees. I am not 
yet prepared to say which I would rather 
have, the Italians or black bees, but 
next summer I will report. 

I don’t care how far my virgin queens 
go to mate with drones, just so they 
mate with good ones. 

Hope, Ark. 
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@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
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Prediction for the Honey-Flow of ’93. 


As promised, I will give the readers of 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL my predictions 
for the honey-flow for this year. To be 
as brief as possible, I will say the crop 
of white honey will beshort. You need 
have no fears of the markets being 
flooded from southern California, nor 
from the West, but there ought to be a 
good flow in western Nevada, around 
about Reno. 


The big bee-men of New York will! not 
have the big yields to hide from the pub- 
lic this year; their crop will be short. 
There ought to be a fair yield in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
southern New York, New Jersey, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. In Ohio, the 
eastern central part will have close on 
to, if not a total, failure. 





The western part of Michigan, along 
the lake into northern Indiana, ought 
to have a fair yield, or better than other 
parts close by. Also southern Illinois, 
western and southern Kentucky. 

Minnesota will] have a failure, and the 
northwestern part of Iowa, but eastern 
Iowa ought to have a fair. yield, and es- 
pecially the southeastern part, close to 
the Mississippi river. We will also have 
a better yield here in eastern Tennessee 
than we have been having. 

Let all the bee-keepers watch the 
honey-flow. Idon’t know anything in 
regard to the weather, but only as to 
the honey-flow. Whether flowers con- 
tain nectar or not, let all watch, and 
then report. The above has reference 
to linden and white clover. 

Sam WILSON. 

Cosby, Tenn., March 10, 1893. 
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Report for Two Years. 


In 1891 I had 600 pounds of comb 
honey in pound sections, and about the 
same amount in frames. Last year I 
sold only $3.00 worth of honey from 57 
colonies of bees. J. SHAFFER. 

South Park, Ky. 


Bees All Right—Re-Queening. 


Bees are all right so far. We have 
had a very cold winter. I winter bees 
in chaff hives on the summer stands. 
Last year was a poor season for honey— 
I had only 300 pounds’from 25 colo- 
pies. I would say to S. A. Smith’s first 
question, on page 266, the best time to 
re-queen is in the early season. 2. I 
find queens reared in the fall just as 
good asin May. 3. Just as good, for I 
have tried them. A. A. SrIMpson. 

Swarts, Pa., March 6, 1898. 


_——- 














Wintering Bees Out-Doors, Etc. 


I have been keeping bees, in a small 
way, for more than eight years. I have 
been a careful observer, have read Lang- 
stroth’s, Root’s, Newman’s, and other 
works on the honey-bee, and have been 
successful as far as I have gone; but 
having a large farm to manage, I paid 
more attention to the farm than to bees. 
I usually keep from 10 to 20 colonies, 
and sold them when I had more. I am 
now getting old, and can no longer fol- 
low the plow, so I shall pay more atten- 
tion to bees. 

Last spring I had 11 “good, strong 
colonies, which increased by swarming 
during the season to 18, and produced 
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800 pounds of nice comb honey in sec- 
tions. One of the new swarms I hived 
in a dovetailed hive; the rest of my 
hives are the 10-frame Simplicity. I 
like the dovetailed hives so well that 
next spring I shall transfer all to that 
style. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands, preparing them after this man- 
ner: About Nov. lst I see that the 
brood-chamber is full of honey and bees, 
and that they have a queen. Then I 
place over the frames *‘ Hill’s device,” or 
three corn-cobs across the frames of 
each hive, forming a space for the bees 
to pass over the top of the frames. I 
then cover with burlap, place on the 
second story, fill it with oat chaff, and 
put on the cover. Then I pile up around 
and over the hive some prairie hay or 
straw, leaving the front side and en- 
trance open, and leaving a wide board 
up in front and against the hive; the 
board to be used as an alighting-board 
on warm days when bees are on the 
wing. I do not allow the entrance to be 
clogged up with ice, snow or dead bees. 

I have followed this plan for eight 
years, and have not lost a colony when 
cared for in this manner. 

We have a very good bee-country here, 
and I shall now try to build up a good 
apiary. JEROME BARNELL. 

Wahoo, Nebr. 


Bee-Yard Under the Snow. 


The snow is about four feet deep on a 
level in the woods, and the roads are 
about all full, and my bee-yard is out of 
sight, hives and all. We can beat Dr. 
Miller’s locality on cold, as it has been 
30° below zero here. My bees have had 
only one flight this winter; then they 
showed diarrhea badly. 

H. M. SEEvrEy. 

Harford, Pa., Feb. 27, 18938. 
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Bee-Keeping in Tennessee. 


Our winter has been severely cold. It 
set in Jan. 1st, and continued until Jan. 
22nd, when the bees flew a little for the 
first time since Dec. 31st, being confined 
three weeks of about the coldest weather 
we ever had here. The cold wave was 
the most destructive to bees that I ever 
saw in this country. Some colonies froze 
clean out; others half froze to death. I 
lost 3 colonies, and others lost from one 
to 20. From Jan. 22nd to Feb. 17th it 
was warm mostof the time, and rainy. 
Jan. 13th was the coldest day, and the 
night of the 15th was the coldest night. 





Bees have been flying some every few 
days from Jan. 22nd until Feb. 17th, 
when it turned cold again. There is no 
pollen yet for bees to get. As they are 
beginning to rear brood they will need 
some fresh pollen to help them along. | 
will have some oats and wheat ground 
together as a substitute, and they work 
on this in the warm days finely. I think 
we will have a good honey-flow this 
year, as the prospect for white clover is 
good. 

Bees, at this time, are housed up, and 
it looks at present as if they would not 
be out for several days yet. Last Feb- 
ruary, at this time, bees were gathering 
pollen. 

On page 184, Mr. John Boggs asks a 
question in regard to Italian bees as 
honey gatherers. My experience is that 
the yellow bees gather more honey than 
the hybrids; they also build up faster 
in the spring. The hybrids are worse to 
swarm than the yellow ones, and are 
worse to sting than the golden Italians. 
My yellow bees protect their homes bet- 
ter than the hybrids. I don’t think that 
Mr. B. has made any mistake in the pur- 
chase of the golden Italians. I think he 
would do well to purchase golden Ital- 
ians for all his colonies, that are not ful! 
blooded Italians. A. C. Bass. 

Greenville, Tenn., Feb. 20, 18938. 


Severe Winter for Bees. 


It has been a severe winter here, with 
a great deal of snow, but my bees have 
so far managed to keep alive, although 
they run great risks sometimes in order 
to take a flight, and a great many fall 
into the snow and perish. 

A. A. Briaes. 
Newton, Mass., March 6, 1893. 








How Far Bees Go for Honey. 


I have hunted bees in the woods for 
the past 12 years, and have found them 
to go over four miles to work on horse- 
mint, for it is a good honey-plant in this 
location. In 1888 I received a good 
yield of honey from it, and it was as 
nice as any clover honey I ever saw 
around here. 

I was out one day hunting bees in the 
mint location, in 1891. I caught some 
bees and put them into my bee-box to 
get them at work. Sol got some bees 
back on my combs, and I moved the 
combs on the line to find the bee-tree; 
so I kept on moving, and I gotout of the 
woods toa marsh. From the marsh it 
was over three miles, and I had run 
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them one mile in the woods, and I could 
see them go straight tomy bees. There 
was not one tree between my bees and 
the marsh, so I was not sure. I began 
to work them on my combs, to seeif I 
was right, and I moved to my bees at 
home. It was a poor season here. 


I found, in my experience in hunting 
bees the past 12 years, over 50 swarms. 
[did not receive much honey in the year 
of 1892. I had about 40 colonies, 
spring count. The clover did not yield 
very much here lastseason. I got about 
300 pounds of extracted honey, and 
about 50 pounds of comb honey from 
asters, and some from horse-mint. The 
mint does not yield honey well every 
year here. When it does yield, it is 
splendid. I hope we will have a better 
season this year. I have my beesin the 
cellar, and they are very quiet at pres- 
ent. FRANK STEPHENS. 

Hageman, Ind., Jan. 20, 1898. 


Honey-Dew Did It. 


In the fall of 1891 I had 72 colonies 
of bees on the summer stands, packed 
in good condition; in the spring of 1892 
I had 2 colonies left. So much for 
honey-dew. Wm. ALLDRITT. 

Morrison, Ills., March 3, 1893. 








Moving Bees in Winter. 


I commenced bee-keeping in 1890. 
My whole delight isin reading the Ber 
JOURNAL carefully every week. As . 
may interest Mr. F. H. Richardson, 
would say that I moved my bees on oa 
7, on @ mud-boat, and the snow was 10 
inches deep. I don’t think it injured 
the bees any at all. I noticed with 
pleasure, on page 204, that Mrs. 
Atchley is going to teach me something 
about keeping bees. 

JoHN V. EMMERT. 

Lebanon, Ind., Feb. 18, 18983. 


—— > ++ << --¢ 2 —-— 
Bees as Weather Prophets, Etc. 


I see that the Bek JouRNAL of March 
<nd says that the name of Quinby, to 
most of the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, is unknown. I could 
hardly keep still when that came at me 
so sharp as that; I am only a boy in the 
business, and I thought that I could 
hardly write anything interesting to the 
readers, but I will try. 

The second year that I had bees I dis- 
covered that they were good weather 
prophets. I could tell near sunset just 
what kind of weather we would have the 





next jey Of course I had to watch 
them very close, so that I could tell. My 
father often sent me from the harvest 
field to tell what the weather would be 
the next day. I never made but one 
mistake. We often got our hay in dry 
by working a little late, having the bees 
to guide us. They will work later, and 
the way that they leave the hive with a 
whiz at almost dark some times. Some 
may say that it is notso, bnt I have 
proved it for three years. But I am not 
going to let the name Quimby die out. 
W. R. Qurupy. 
Liberty Corner, N. J., Mar. 7, 1893. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





: Time and place of meeting. 

893. 

April 5, 6.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


April 6, 7.—Kansas State, at Ottawa, Kans. 
L. Wayman, Sec., Chanute, Kans. 


Apr. 10, 11.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
R. T. Rhees, Sec., View, Utah. 


April 18.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight Sec,, Littleton, Colo. 


May 4. or Seen O 0., at Montrose, Pa. 
M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 
H. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y 


May 18, 19.—South Texas, at Wharton, Tex. 
T. H. Mullin, Sec., Eagle Lake, Tex. 
(ae™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
VicE-PreEs.—J. E. Crane ..Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills 


——— - ee @we — 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lamese. Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, I]. 





Mrs. J. P. Cookenbach, whose 
advertisement appears on page 355, will 
be glad to have you write to her to 
secure a good place to stay during your 
visit to the World’s Fair the coming 
summer. The Bee JOURNAL refers its 
readers and friends, with much pleas- 
ure, to Mrs. C., who will do the right 
thing by all who give her an opportunity 
to help them. 


” 
Be 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
March 18th, 1893 : 


CHICAGO, ItLs.—Honey is about cleaned 
up 80 far as fine comb is concerned. Quite a 
good deal of pote to fair is on sale, prices 
ranging from 13 to15c. Fancy would bring 
18¢e. xtracted, 6@8e. Beeswax, 25c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILu.—Faney stock is very scarce, 
with plenty of inquiry, with good prices of- 
fered for same. It selis readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted.fair supply, with d demand at 8%; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J.A.L. 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—There is a fair de- 
mand for extracted honey at 6@8c. There is 
no choice comb honey on our market, and 
prices are nominal at 14@16c. for best white. 

Beeswax—Demand good,at 24@27c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &S8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand for comb hon- 
ey. is very light, White fancy stock is well 
cleaned up. The market is well stocked with 
off grades and buckwheat, and prices are ir- 
regular. Extracted is in good demand and 
stocks are light. We quote: Basswood and 
white clover, 8@8%c.; buckwheat, 6@6c.; 
Southern, 70@75c. per gallon. Res 


Beeswax—25@27c. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CatiF.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality. l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. es 8. 


BOSTON, MaAss.—Honey is selling slow and 
prics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17¢c.— 
Uxtracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted. 6@ 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEA POLIS, Minn.—The market is , 
We quote: Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs. 16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l4c. Extracted, in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. &C. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light. demand good. We quote: No, 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C.-M. C. C. 


ALBANY. N. Y'—Our stock of honey is light 
and also receipts. Demand keeps up better 
than usual this season. We are selling white 
comb honey at 14@l6c.; mixed, 12@13c.; 
dark, 10@llic. Extracted, white, 9@9%c.: 
mixed, 74@8c.; dark, 7@7%c. Beeswax,28@ 
30c. H. R. W. 





Local Checks.—Please do not 
send us checks on local banks. We have 
to pay from 15 to 25 cents each to get 
them cashed here, which is quite a use- 
less expense, when you can either send 
money by registered letter, or get an ex- 
press or post-office Money Order. We 
prefer the express Money Order, if you 
can get that; otherwise the post-office 
Money Order or registered letter. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal, 


Chicago, Ills. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. LAMOn, 44 & 46 South Water Street 


New York, N. WV. 
F. 1. Saas & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm &t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, [flls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





eee 


Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the Ber JouRNAL? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it for a whole year. And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 357. 


eee 


) Wants or Exchanges. 


FRA PSA PSA ISA SA ISIN AAS EL LULU SEAN INOS 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lif over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


Ra Naa Nal Wel ele ess eNO Na” Nal eal Mal els NESS Ee 


ANTED—A lady partner as a wife, that 
is a bee-keeper or that would like to 
learn the bee and poultry business, with a few 
thousand dollars to go into the bee and poul- 
try business on a large scale; between the 
ages of 25 and 50 years. All letters answered. 
Good reference given. D. BROTHERS, 
11A2t Sarahsville, Noble Co., Ohio. 








ANTED TO SELL—A good, first-class 4- 
frame Honey-Extractor. Will take the 
frames of any size, and will hold 150 pounds 
under the Basket. It has been used but very 
little. Will send photographs to all who mean 
bustness. Price, $20; and I will take in part 
ayment Old Coins, not later than 1858 Dol- 
ar or 1853 Half-Dollar; or Quarters and vid 
Copper Cents or Old Postage Stamps—all to 
. 8. wage A and stamps, and_I will allow 
just double their face value. Let me hear 
trom all who have any Old Coins or Stamps. 
THEODORE JAMES, 
10 Montgomery St.. North Adams, Mass. 





